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guarded from mischievous curiosity, were gathered
undreamed-of treasures. In such bright, new
surroundings the king's scruples diminished, and
also his remorse; he would at times forget his
misdeeds or excuse them; he made himself a new
life, succeeded in dispelling his alarms and regrets,
and thought no more of the poor queen so unjustly
abandoned, his children, or his ministers who
criticized and disapproved of him. He thought he
had shaken off the fetters which hindered him and
made him unhappy.

For the moment, in spite of the retinue of five
hundred that he took with him wherever he went,
in spite of spying glances and impassive faces,
behind which he detected such complex feelings,
he made himself a haven. The woman he loved
was sensitive, tender and unselfish, lively and
melancholy at the same time, not over-intelligent
but soft-hearted and considerate. On all occasions
the Comtesse de Mailly showed a nature free from
greed and ambition, asking nothing for herself,
accepting the niggardly presents of an economical
king; never did any favorite demand so little.

After experiencing exceptional favours, she was
to die in loneliness and poverty; and Count Fleury
tells us that she was converted by Father Renaud
and led a life of penitence and mortification till
her death; he throws a light on her character with
the following story: "To the lawyer Linguet's
insulting remark one day in the Church of Saint-
Roche where she had disarranged a few seats:
^That's enough trouble for a whore P Mme de